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THE WORLD'S DEBT TO INDIA 

By Prince Sarasth G'hosh 



D ROFESSOR Gilbert Murray's admirable exposi- 
1 tion of "The Value of Greece to the Future of the 
World" in the November and December numbers of 
this magazine suggests this article. 

It is in no way an attempt to depreciate the world's 
debt to Greece, which is ample enough. Yet when 
Professor Murray says that in the age of Perikles 
"the world was young, at any rate our western 
world, the world of progress and humanity" he im- 
plies that the foundations of progress and of a sense 
of humanity had not then been laid on the earth 
elsewhere. Whereas, if humanity means anything 
at all, the teachings of Buddha gave the first con- 
sciousness of it to the world a century earlier — to 
say nothing of the still anterior doctrines of the 
Jains. 

And when Professor Murray goes on to say that 
in the age of Perikles "the beginnings of nearly all 
the great things that progressive minds now care 
for were being laid in Greece" he certainly puts a 
limitation to the yearnings of the highest of the 
gods of the earth of this generation — albeit not 
Anglo-Saxon gods — and, more certainly still, he ig- 
nores the noblest travail of the human heart on this 
earth elsewhere at a time when in Greece the primi- 
tive savage was clubbing the first female in sight 
and dragging her to his cave. For among the high- 
est gods of the earth of this generation — albeit not 
of the Anglo-Saxon world — there is the "world-pain" 
(Welt-schmerz) that brings forth from the womb 
of thought the same solution of the mysteries of life 
that the Hindu rishi begot forty centuries ago. No, 
I am wrong in slighting the Anglo-Saxon gods of 
the earth even of this generation ; there was at least 
one among them who could sit beside the ancient 
Hindu rishi and the modern German expositor of 
"world-pain" — my late friend Francis Thompson, he 
who said "I was born in my mother's pain, and shall 
die in my own" and, dying, fulfilled to the letter his 
own prophecy. (But then, Francis was half a Hindu 
in understanding, as he vowed to me before his 
death, thus bequeathing to me as a sacred legacy 
the task of explaining the true causes of the frailties 
of his pain-racked body to the sneering gods of the 
Anglo-Saxon world.) 

Let us pass on. The sun rises in the East that it 
may shine upon the West: thus let us consider in 
what other respect "the beginnings of nearly all 
the great things that progressive minds now care 
for" were laid, not in Greece, but in India. 

The Greeks never progressed beyond nature wor- 
ship; they began and ended with nature worship: 
it was left to Christianity nineteen centuries ago 
to raise them above it. The Hindus also began with 
nature worship ; but in the Vedic age — be that thirty- 
nine centuries ago or ninety-nine — they had pro- 
gressed far beyond it and had conceived of a Su- 
preme Omnipotent Being in Three Persons, as in 
Christianity. 

Later, though still anterior to the aforesaid 
savage in Greece who was clubbing his females, 
the Hindus had enunciated a complete, logical and 
satisfying law of human progress, material, moral 
and spiritual, in the doctrine of Karma and Rein- 
carnation, leading up to the solution of the problem 



of life: the Why, the Whence, the Whither of life. 
A solution that happens to appeal to some of the 
most "progressive minds" in Europe and America 
today: minds that do not relish the possibility nor 
admit the justice of an eternal hell after one brief 
life of human frailty. 

Let us pass on. Progress and humanity are rela- 
tive terms after all. Primitive man first thought 
of self and self alone. Later he thought of the 
woman he had clubbed, because she cooked for him 
and learnt to satisfy his appetite in that regard 
also ; so it was better to own the same woman per- 
manently rather than a new one at random daily. 
Still later, he thought of the children that she had 
brought forth. Then in due course his interests 
grew yet wider : from the Family to the Community, 
then to the Tribe, then to the Nation. And there 
it stops today. 

The spirit of nationalism is the utmost that 
Occidental civilization has yet begotten. I ignore 
the plea of humanity — that is, the interest of all the 
earth — raised in the present War, because a school 
atlas teaches me otherwise: for the three leading 
nations among the Allies who raise that plea of 
humanity already own half the earth — having con- 
quered it from the small nations. But forty cen- 
turies ago the Hindu rishi taught mankind its high- 
est goal, Cosmic Consciousness, which makes, not 
this earth but the created universe the goal of our 
thought, our interest, our loyalty, our affection. A 
goal likewise that some of the most "progressive 
minds" in Europe and America today care for, yea, 
nobly strive to attain ! 

Shall we leave these celestial heights and descend 
to the physical earth? that is, shall we consider 
merely the material elements in worldly progress? 
Then let us consider Representative Government, 
the alleged foundation of modern progress. It be- 
gan, not in the City Republics of Greece, but in 
the Village Communities of India. (The Anglo- 
Saxon Henry Maine admits that much.) 

In art? Then let us consider music: The Hindus 
classified all human emotions into thirty-two and 
I know no more than thirty-two since then. And 
for each emotion the Hindus composed a set of 
rags and raginis, which are the prototype of the 
Leit-motive of modern music. 

In science? For this purpose, taking Chaldea and 
Egypt as contemporaneous allies of India, we have 
the beginnings of science in the East, not in Greece. 
Geometry: from the desire of the primitive priest 
to make an altar to his deity. How should he make 
it? Then, seeing the eternal forms, the triangle, 
the pentagon, the hexagon, in nature around him, 
that is, in the works of the deity — in fern-leaves, 
crystals, even the lid of the honeycomb — the priest 
built his altar accordingly. Which was the begin- 
ning of Geometry. 

Then the desire came to the priest to build a roof, 
a worthy roof, over the altar of his deity to protect 
it from wind and rain, though he himself might 
dwell in a cave or under a tree. And that was the 
beginning of Architecture. 

Later, the yearning came to the priest to see his 
deity smile upon the offering on the altar in token 
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of acceptance; and if the deity himself was not 
tangibly present, at least his representative was — 
the sun, the moon or a star. But how to make the 
sun, the moon or the star shine through the now 
indispensable roof, so as to reach the altar? Verily 
that could not be done every day. So, instead, the 
priest devised an orifice in the roof at such an angle 
that the sun, the moon or the star could shine 
through it upon the altar at least on the deity's 
feast day at the very moment of sacrifice. And that 
was the beginning of Astronomy. Astronomy was 
not founded to aid navigation and to bring you 
cloth-of-gold and spices. That came later — and to 
"beat the Dutch" — e. g. when Charles II to vanquish 
Holland on the high seas built the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, England. Astronomy was first 
founded to bring the smile of the Deity upon his 
votaries. 

In other branches of science, the engineering feat 
of tunnelling, unknown not only in ancient Greece, 
but in northern Europe and America till but sixty 
years ago, was known in India in ancient times. 
The subterraneous temples of Ellora, carved out 
of rock for a mile and a half under a mountain, 
bear testimony today to that stupendous Hindu 
feat. 

Metallurgy: Wrought-iron pillars that no work- 
shop in Europe or America sixty years ago could 
construct were made in ancient India. The Rajah 
Dava Pillar, as thick as the shaft of a modern 
battleship, still stands as a proof thereof. Stands 
in wind and rain under the vault of heaven, even 
in the manner it was last placed sixteen centuries 
ago. And there is no rust upon it. So the Hindus 



knew the secret of preserving iron from rust — a 
secret the world has now lost. A secret this bank- 
rupt Occident built upon Iron in peace or war, may 
be frantically seeking to rediscover two hundred 
years hence, when it has exhausted the world's sup- 
ply of iron — having shot away a moiety of it on the 
banks of the Somme and the Danube. 

But why labor the point further? The present 
War is a confession of the failure of Occidental 
Civilization built upon the foundations laid by an- 
cient Greece. In devoting so much attention to 
ancient Greece, Anglo-Saxon pundits have neglected 
the East, leaving it to the German and the French 
to explore. There are only three things in Occi- 
dental civilization that I care about, one English, 
one French, one German: that line of Francis 
Thompson, the line by Pascal "To understand all 
things is to forgive all things," and the world-pain 
of German philosophy. Anything else? Then the 
Ring of the Nibelung and the Beethoven Symphon- 
ies. The streams of Attica are narrow and shallow, 
and are but rivulets beside the broad and the deep 
Ganges that carries its eternal message from the 
heaven-heights of the Himalayas to the Ocean — 
the world of humanity. So it was left to Schlegel 
to say "The entire civilization of the human race 
began in India." 

It is true — alas, too true — that India has fallen 
since then; rather, has been crucified and has de- 
scended into hell. Yet on the third day she may 
rise again. Perhaps even now the third day is 
dawning, even if it be but I that has to roll away 
the sepulchre stone and herald the resurrection! 

Sarasth G'hosh 



TO A THISTLEDOWN 



Soul of a flower set free ! 

What now the world to thee? 

Swept from thy hidden place 

To immensities of space 

No dream of thine had guessed — 

Whose farthest hope reached not 

To verge of wider spot 

Than the dust thy pale foot pressed- 

What now the world to thee, 

Soul of a flower set free? 



Little white wandering ghost, 

Blown breathless through a host 

Of unimagined ways, 

What held thy few brief days, 

Prisoned in yonder glade? 

Sun hast thou known, and shade; 

And fragrant ecstasies 

Have passed thee on the breeze; 

And silvery-pointed rains 

Have pricked thee with small pains. 

These hast thou known at most, 

Little white wandering ghost. 



Pale spirit-bloom set free, 
Wee wraith of a bodiless flower, 
Riches hath death for thee 
Beyond life's utmost dower. 
Cling not to the casual clay — 
Up, up from earth, and away! 
Thine now to soar on wings, 
Made one with etherial things. 
Loosened thy captive chains — 
Ended thy lifetime's thrall — 
Thine now wide Heaven's domains, 
Thine, thine the boundless All! 
0, little soul, set free, 
Will death do as much for me? 



Grace Denio Litchfield 



